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“SELL YOUR SUBJECT 
WITH A ROMAN 
BANQUET” 

A Condensation of a Paper 
By THuRsABERT SCHUYLER 
Bloomsburg (Pennsylvania) High School 

O THE Romans the important 

social function was the formal 
dinner. At least, the dinners began 
formally; we are led to believe that 
some of them ended quite informally, 
as do some of ours. 

The Roman dinner or banquet has 
a particular appeal to us food-loving 
Americans. We have a banquet at 
Bloomsburg High School—not a typ- 
ical Roman dinner, but a banquet 
which consists of five courses and 
which last year had twenty-two dif- 
ferent foods and was attended by 135 
banqueters. 

The magazines Life, Look, House 
Beautiful, and others have run spreads 
of excellent Roman banquets. But | 
do not have in mind a Roman ban- 
quet that is a beautiful, lovely ex- 
hibition, worked out to perfection in 
the smallest detail. I think it would 
be marvelous to have the time and 
energy to stage such a banquet. How- 
ever, | believe that very few of us 
ecachers feel that we can take the 
time from our regular work for such 
an elaborate affair. So what happens? 
Many of us look at these pictures 
and acknowledge the value of such 
an activity, but we just don’t have a 
Roman banquet in our own school. 

But you can “sell your subject 
with a Roman banquet.” “It is excel- 
lent free advertising for the Latin 
course,” says the editor-in-chief of 
our local newspaper. “A wonderful 
public relations program”—this is the 
opinion of our associate superintend- 
ent. The parents get interested. They 
tell their friends. Some of our specta- 
tors come and stay for the whole 
banquet. Some don’t, they slip in and 
out. One mother told me that she 
had thought she could stay for only 
ten minutes, but she stayed two 
hours, until the end. I am talking 
about a Roman banquet that any 
teacher can stage—one that is simply 
the result of good organization. 

I know that the Roman banquet 
builds good teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. I'm certain that I lure unsus- 
pecting students into my Latin 
courses—they elect Latin so that they 
can go to the banquet! Then they 
discover what an interesting and use- 
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“FRIENDS OF POMPEII” 


A new international association 
called “Friends of Pompeii” has been 
formed under the presidency of the 
famous scholar Amedeo Maiuri. The 
association plans to contribute funds 
for the preservation of the ancient 
city, to sponsor talks and lectures to 
visitors to Pompeii, to organize na- 
tional and international congresses 
dealing in general with the antiquities 
of Campania, and ultimately to estab- 
lish prizes and scholarships for young 
people of every nationality who wish 
to study at Pompeii. The association 
has its headquarters i in the new Audi- 
torium near the main entrance to the 
ruins of Pompeii. Members are ad- 
mitted free to the ruins and to the 
lectures given by the association. 

Persons interested may join the as- 
sociation as “ordinary members” by 
paying $3 per year to: Current Ac- 
count of the International Association 

“Friends of Pompeii,” No. 1352 Bank 
of Naples, Agency No. 1, Naples, 


ful subject Latin really is. I even 
had rwo strapping big fellows who 
were in college ask me to have the 
banquet during their spring vacation 
so that they might come. 

Can you afford a week to brighten 
the lives of vour pupils? Yes, be- 
cause you really don’t lose any time. 
You motivate your vear's work with 

“Are we going to have a Roman 
banquet this vear, Miss Schuyler?” 
(Don’t have one every vear, because 
then your students will take it for 
granted.) My answer is usually some- 
thing like this: “If we can get so 
much done by such and such a time, 
we'll have one—if you really want a 
banquet.” 

We select the slaves by contests in 
our regular work, and the competi- 
tion gets really keen. | am always 
the tricliniarch, or chief butler. 

On Monday of the banquet week, 
in every class we first discuss the 
food. My biggest job is figuring how 
much food we'll need, and the ap- 
proximate cost. However, if | can do 
that, anyone can, because working 
with food is positively the last thing 
I'd choose to do. I go to the store 


and learn the price of each item. 
Then I figure. I have learned that 
there are forty olives in a bottle for 
twenty-nine cents. So two people can 
bring seven bottles of olives, or 280 
olives, or two olives for each person, 
at a cost of $1.03 to each of those 
two pupils. Someone can bring three 
pounds of sliced onions at three 
pounds for twenty-nine cents, and 
one eight-ounce bottle of olive oil 
for sixty-four cents, a total of ninety- 
three cents. I try to divide the food 
to be brought so that the cost will 
be about the same for each pupil. At 
present it runs to about a dollar per 
student. I tell the children that | 
know that some of them will be buy- 
ing a little more than some of the 
others. The mother who prepares a 
chicken that costs approximately 
three dollars is paid one dollar each 
by two other children; that mother is 
certainly not getting a fair deal! But 
neither the mothers nor the children 
seem to mind. After the menu is set 
up for one year, it follows the pat- 
tern quite closely another year, al- 
though we do not always have ex- 
actly the same foods. 
| write the menu on the board 

English and in Latin—also, how 
many people are to provide each 
item. On Monday each pupil is asked 
to find out by the following day 
what he can bring. The second item 
on our Monday agenda is to nomi- 
nate a Latin II boy to be “master of 
the feast.” The candidate who is sec- 
ond in the voting will automatically 
become “high priest.” Third, we dis- 
cuss the entertainment, which is to be 
prepared by different people and dif- 
ferent groups, outside of class. Fourth, 
we choose some artistic person to 
design a favor to bear the Latin 
menu—such as a scroll, cornucopia, 
temple, or helmet. Fifth, in the Latin 
Il classes I appoint committees of 
three girls each to bring sheets, 
sashes, and safety pins the following 
day, to design the costumes. 


On Tuesday we decide just who 
will bring what food, how much, and 
how it is to be prepared. As the stu- 
dent tells me what he will bring. 
write his name on the board after the 
item. For example, I need nine peo- 
ple to bring cake. I have written on 
the board “Cake,” and have left nine 
blanks to be filled in. When those 
nine blanks are filled, we know we 
have enough cake, and the others 
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will have to bring something else. 
Next we vote for the “master of the 
feast.” All the time that we are dis- 
cussing food, we are tracing the pat- 
tern for the favors and cutting the 
favors out of bright-colored paper. 
Then we practice the Latin songs we 
shall sing, especially the rounds, 
which are very popular. In the Latin 
Il classes, the committees on cos- 
tumes experiment in draping and pin- 
ning the sheets until they get the 
costumes to resemble Roman dress. 
Then they practice until they can 
put a costume on a person quickly 
and well. Once the method is estab- 
lished, every Latin Il girl is taught 
to drape a costume on another per- 
son. This is very important. 

On Wednesday I reiterate that the 
food must be placed on the serving 
tables ready to be served. We an- 
nounce the results of the election, 
and the “master of the feast” and the 
“high priest” start to work immedi- 
ately, the former on the toasts and 
the latter on the prayers. We check 
on how the entertainment is coming 
along. In Latin II all the girls who 
have brought sheets and pins prac- 
tice draping the costumes, the boys 
are the models. In Latin I, the sec- 
tion which is to serve as slaves re- 
ceives its special instructions. The 
other sections of Latin | complete the 
favors by printing on them the Latin 
menu, and numbering them with 
Roman numerals. A sign for the 
name of each course is printed. Slips 
of paper are numbered to correspond 
to the numbers of the favors. Each 
student writes down exactly what 
he is to bring to the banquet—e.g., 
“food ready to be served, a sheet, 
four safety pins, a tablecloth or scarf 
for a synthesis, a napkin, salt shaker, 
a spoon, perfume, a wreath of flow- 
ers.” He will wear sandals or “loaf- 
ers” but no stockings; he may wear 
one ring. 

Thursday, the day of the banquet, 
we review what each person is to do 
and how he is to act during each 
part of the banquet—how to eat, 
how to use the finger bowls, how to 
call a slave and when, etc. Any re- 
maining time is used to practice the 
Latin songs. 

Our school sessions close at 3:15 
p.m. Immediately we take over the 
gvmnasium. All the boys are a com- 
mittee with one responsible chair- 
man. Some of them go with the 
school truck to get the tables, which 
we borrow from churches and fra- 
ternal organizations. While some 
bovs get the tables, the others sweep 
the gymnasium, get the chairs, pull 
down the bleachers, and set up the 
amplifier. When the tables arrive, 
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they are arranged around the sides 
of the gymnasium. No chairs are put 
on the inside, so that the entertain- 
ment, which is staged there, can be 
seen by all. Serving tables and a slave 
table are placed back of the “master 
of the feast.” As soon as these things 
are taken care of, the boys go home 
to get their food and costumes. 

The girls leave school at 3:15 p.m. 
to get their things. By the time the 


JCL CONVENTION 


The third national convention of 
the Junior Classical League will be 
held June 24-26 at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, following the Latin 
Institute of the American Classical 
League. Teachers of the classics are 
cordially invited to stay over for this 
important gathering, to which young 
people and their faculty advisers will 
come from all parts of the country. 
The finale of the convention will be 
a Roman banquet, with delegates at- 
tending in Roman costume. Reserva- 
tions for the convention may be 
made with Miss Veda McCray, 233 
Yankee Road, Middletown, Ohio. A 
registration fee of one dollar should 
accompany the reservation. The 
charge for two days and seven meals 
will be eleven dollars per person. 


boys have almost finished their tasks, 
the girls begin to come back. The 
first thing the student coming to the 
banquet does is to put the food in 
the proper place on the serving table. 
The courses are lined up as they will 
be served. Signs designate where 
each course is, and the food must be 
placed in the space allotted to that 
course. Two slaves oversee this. Then 
the student goes to the corner of the 
gymnasium, already assigned. where 
his particular tvpe of costume is be- 
ing draped. The first ones to be cos- 
tumed put paper plates and cups, 
numbered favors, and a combined 
program and song sheet, at each 
place. The “Lares” (any statues we 
can beg, borrow, or steal) are placed 
on the tables in front of the “master 
of the feast.” Near them we put a 
large empty punchbow! with a ladle. 
In front of the Lares, on a small 
table, are placed three little cups, 
containing wine (grape juice), flour, 
and salt; in front of this offering we 
put a small urn which contains the 
slips of paper with Roman numerals 
on them. There is also a small cake- 
like muffin here, and three dice. We 
lav some flowers on the table of 


the “master of the feast,” especi- 


ally around the punchbowl. If we 
have enough flowers, we place some 
on the other tables, too. Then as 
we're costumed we sit down on the 
bleachers and keep quiet—nort silent, 
but fairly quiet; for if there is one 
unpleasant incident, there will never 
be another Roman banquet! 

When everyone is seated, it is 
about five o'clock, and we are ready 
to begin. The pianist strikes a chord 
and we form a_ procession, each 
carrying a napkin, a spoon, salt shak- 
er, perfume, and a wreath. The 
“master of the feast” leads, followed 
by the “high priest,” the guests of 
honor, the banqueters, and finally the 
slaves. As we pass the urn, we each 
draw a slip of paper with a Roman 
numeral on it, for we shall be seated 
by lot—that is, everyone except the 
dignitaries. The slaves will show 
everyone to his place. Before we sit 
down, the “high priest” will pray 
and take the auspices by breaking the 
cake. If the cake crumbles, that is a 
bad omen, and we'll all have to go 
home. But, good! It doesn’t crumble. 
So we are seated. 

The slaves bring the finger bowls. 
Then comes the gustus, followed by 
entertainment. After the entertain- 
ment come the ceva prima, the cena 
altera, the cena tertia, in which we 
are served fish, flesh, and fowl, with 
vegetables. The courses are inter- 
spersed with entertainment. During 
the cena tertia, a slave has each gen- 
tleman present roll three dice; the 
one rolling the highest number is the 
magister bibendi, and decides what 
proportion of wine to water is to be 
drunk. At the conclusion of the cena, 
the “high priest” again invokes the 
gods, and offers them wine. flour. 
and salt. He calls for the decision of 
the magister bibendi, mixes the first 
wine in the proportion announced, 
anoints his own head with perfume, 
and puts the wreath of flowers on his 
head. The guests likewise anoint their 
heads and put on wreaths. The “high 
priest” tastes the wine. At this point 
the “master of the feast” takes over. 
and toasts the guests. who usually 
respond. sometimes in Latin. Finally 
the secunda mensa is served. and the 
banquet, from eggs to apples. is con- 
cluded with the singing of America 
in Latin. 


What have we eaten? In the 
gustus, hard-boiled eggs. sliced oni- 
ons, lettuce. dried herring. In the 
cena prima, fish. rolls, beans. radishes. 
In the cena altera. sausages. pickled 
cabbage, cheese. olives. bread. In the 
cena tertia, chicken, pickles. carrots. 
In the secunda mensa, cake. grape 
juice, apples. j 
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What entertainment have we wit- 
nessed? Not one act of the enter- 
tainment do I ever see before the 
banquet, although | answer many 
questions, produce many pictures, 
lend many books. | am _ always 
amazed at how completely my stu- 
dents throw themselves into the spirit 
of the affair. In fact, it is very easy 
to get too much entertainment, for 
evervone is full of ideas, it seems. 
Our entertainment has included vocal 
and instrumental music as well as 
group singing; magic and sleight of 
hand; sketches and skits; some really 
beautiful dances; gladiators with, per- 
haps, a garbage-can lid as a shield, 
and a fish net and hand-made wood- 
en weapons, W restling; tumbling; 
acrobatics; charades; the crowning 
with laurel of winners of contests 
held in class; “branding” a runaway 
slave with a lipstick held with a pair 
of pliers, the beating of another slave 
because he spilled something on a 
guest; a visit of the Vestal Virgins, 
a visit of the three Fates. Last year 
the youngsters themselves declared 
that one act—a chariot race—beat 
anything they had ever seen in the 
movies or on television. 

The students bring their cameras, 
and we stop proceedings at any time 
for them to take pictures, which they 
later show their friends—more good 
public relations for Latin! 

In conclusion, may I say that it is 
very Important to coach everyone— 
and I mean everyone—on what to do 
after the banquet. In about twenty 
minutes, our gymnasium looks as it 
did a few hours before, except for 
the tables standing along the wall. 
On Friday the tables are returned, 
and the day is spent in retrospection. 

What is the reaction of the stu- 
dents? Well, I never even get out 
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of the gy mnasium after the banquet 
without being asked, “Miss Schuyler, 
may we please have a Roman ban- 
quet next year?” 

So you can, without becoming a 
nervous wreck, really “sell your sub- 
ject with a Roman banquet.” 

25 lees ie 
CONTRIBUTING 
MEMBERS, 1955-56 

Contributing members of — the 
American Classical League are as fol- 
lows: : 

Patrons. Anna P. MacVay, of 
Athens, Ohio; D. M. Robinson, o 
the University of Mississippi. 

Supporting Members.—W alter R. 
\gard, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; William Jennings Black, of Ho- 
bart, Indiana; Lillian Corrigan, of 
Hunter College High School, New 
York City; Nelle Darracott, of Clo 
ver, S. C.; Laura M. Diefenbacher, 
of Orange, N. J.; Elinor Dimmy, of 
Baltimore, Md.; W. M. Hugill, of 
the University of Manitoba; Funice 
F. Kraft, of Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Edward Y. Lindsay, of Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; the Library of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; James kK. 
Moffitt, of Piedmont, Calif., G. S. 
Nease, of Alfred University; Alfred 
C. Schlesinger, of Oberlin. Ohio, W. 
I. Semple, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati; and Winifred FE. Weter, of 
Seattle Pacific College. 

eliees ie 

The lowa Classical Conference as- 
sumed national scope on April 28, 
when T. L. Chrysanthopoulos, First 
Secretary of the Royal Hellenic Em- 
bassy, Washington, D. C., and ten 
other educators from various parts of 
the country addressed the Confer- 
ence at lowa City. Those who at- 
tended the Conference likewise rep- 
resented several states. 


LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 











ROMAN BANQUETS 

A correspondent from Mary Im 
maculate Academy, New Britain, 
Connecticut, writes as follows 

“Our Latin club, Stellae Romanae, 
recently planned and executed a 
Roman banquet, which was held in 
the school hall. The theme was 
‘Proserpina’s Return to the Under- 
world, and the setting was based on 
the sixth book of the Aeneid. 

“The guests, led by a student im 
personating Mercury, followed the 
itinerary of Aeneas. After visiting 
the cave of the Cumaean Sibyl, they 
obtained the Golden Bough and made 
their way to the Realm of the Dead. 
They passed the goddesses ot Death 
and Sleep, saw the fierce Furies be 
hind iron bars, and the three Fates. 
They saw Orpheus and Furvdice 
dimly at a distance. 

“Charon waited on the river Styx, 
in his boat. On the shore, a throng 
of the ‘dead’ waited to be ferried 
across, and the pleas of the unburied 
Palinurus could be heard 

“After passing the judges of the 
Underworld, the guests were ad 
mitted to the banquet hall. Pluto and 
Proserpina entered in dignity, and 
the program began. : 


“The entertainment included a play 
based on the sixth book of the 
Aeneid, dances, a comedy skit, and 
the formal presentation of Junior 
Classical League pins by Pluto and 
Proserpina. 

“In addition to the students who 
sery ed as slay cs, and those who par 
ticipated in the entertainment, others 
worked on a decorating comnuttec, 
a food committee, and 
committee. 

“The Hartford Courant gave al 


most a full-page spread to the ban 
quet, in its issue of 


a clean up 


February 19, 
1956." 

Miss Marguerite 
Hockaday School, 


writes 


(;row, of the 
Dallas, ‘Texas, 

“Our banquet. this vear in honor 
of Apollo and Diana, was held on 
Mav <s. Our guests, in Roman garb 
came across the campus led by slaves 
Tables were arranged under a per 
gola. Vergil students dressed as lup 
iter, Juno, Mercury, and Venus then 
approached from ‘Mr. Olympus.’ 
Next Latona entered. Then Diana. in 
silver robes, was brought from the 
far corner of the campus in a gilded 
chariot drawn by slaves. The chariot 
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dashed off then to bring in Apollo, 
in a gold tunic. A flutist then played 
the melody of an original Hymn to 
Latona, written by a student, the 
guests then sang the stanzas and the 
slaves sang the refrain. 

“After prayers and offerings by the 
high priestess and her assistants, the 
president of the school gave a brief 
welcoming address, and the Latin 
teachers introduced ‘ambassadors’ 
from schools of Dallas, Houston, 
Austin, and Oklahoma City. 

“Place cards were gilded harps; 
souvenirs were scrolls containing the 
program, and wreaths made of real 
leaves and sprayed with silver and 
gold. 

“Entertainment between and after 
the courses included skits, flute music, 
dances by the nine Muses and by the 
three Graces, the reading of original 
poems, and a dramatic reading of 
Dido’s prayer. As is our custom, we 
awarded real palm branches to the 
Vergil students. Mercury arrived post 
haste with the banquet issue of the 
club paper. And, by vote of the 
guests, the slaves were set free by the 
praetor after the banquet. 

“We have a beautifully illuminated 
guest scroll, which is signed in the 
library each year by our guests be- 
fore the banquet begins.” 

(Editor’s note: The Hockaday Ro- 
man banquet has for many years been 
one of the most beautiful of such af- 
fairs in the country, and has aroused 
nation-wide interest. ) 

5 le es ie 


CATHOLIC CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The New England Section of the 
Catholic Classical Association is this 
year celebrating its fifth anniversary. 
Its official publication is Folia, the 
purpose of which is “the Christian 
perpetuation of the classics.” Two 
contests for Latin students at the 
high-school level are sponsored by 
the Association the 
Christian contest and the 
“Know English” contest. For the 
former, students representing schools 
in the New York and New England 
area participated in a comparative 
study of language and concept in 
Cicero’s De Officiis and Saint Am- 
brose’s De Officiis Ministrorum. For 
the latter, some seven hundred stu- 
dents participated in a written ex- 
amination to test precise knowledge 
of English word-meanings and the 
Latin origins of the words. Mount 
Saint Joseph Academy, of Brighton, 
Mass., captured trophies in both con- 
tests. 


“Classics in 
Focus” 
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VERSE WRITING 
CONTEST RESULTS 
Coiiece Division 


First PLace 


TO CATULLUS 


By Marve ENGLIsu 


College of New Rochelle, New York 
(Mother Regis, O.S.U., Latin Instructor) 


Poor fool, 

Thy misery now overwhelms 

That heart once filled with lighter 
thought. 

Indeed, 

What once was overpowering love 

Is sickened now with wisdom taught 

By grief. 

The Lesbia you loved is but 

A sham, an idol not deserving to be 
sought. 


O cry 

Thy seething hatred forth from out 

That torn and bleeding disregarded 
heart. 

Mourn not 

That one so worshipped and adored 

Adored and worshipped not on her 
own part. 

Rejoice 

That fortune hath unveiled her lack 

Of loyal love. A wiser life now start. 


Coiiece Diviston— 
Honoras_e MENTION 
Honorable mention has _ been 
awarded to the poem printed below, 
and also to “Vergil,” by Mary S. Mc- 
Cracken, of Villa Maria College, Erie, 
Pa. (Sister Emma _ Therese, C.S.]., 
Latin Professor). 


MUSING MEDUSA 
By Mary Ase 


College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota 
(Sister M. Bede Donelan, Greek Instructor) 


Why these serpent locks 
That hiss about my head— 
Is this the price of pride? 


Is this my face 
By mental anguish torn, 
That hardens men to stone? 


Why must Perseus, 
Whose friendship | would seek, 
Behold me only in his shield? 


Pitilessly unaware, 
Must he assuage my anguished heart 
With one unfailing stroke? 


Athena, your enmity is cruel, 
Your vengeance swift, I know. 
Shall my visage deck your breast? 


Hicu Scuoor Diviston—F irst PLAce 


AVENGING ACHILLES 
By Rospert Barnes 
Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, New York 
(Mrs. J. Curtis Newlin, Latin Teacher) 
Scene: Achilles’ tent. Patroclus, 
Achilles’ best friend, has just been 
killed, and his body brought in. 
Achilles does not immediately recog- 
nize the corpse. 


What is this piece of earth brought 
into my presence, 

Covered with the filth and disgrace 
of mortal men? 

Show me not the evil mark of war, 
written over this lowly crea- 
ture of the earth: 

It is but another piece of war with 
mortal clothing draped o’er it. 

O ve gods, it was not without reason 
that I departed from this 
child’s game, 

Brought to reality and shown to be 
reckless, senseless in the sport 
of it. 

And look at this simple beast, caught 
in the web of war, 

Doomed to slave under its yoke. 

Let me but behold his face, 

So that I may see with what feeling 
he died, whether like a man, 
or, more likely vet, 

A mortal, crying to the gods for 
their help. 

O gods! 

You have placed your condemnation 

on this innocent boy, 

Forever to be a dweller in Hell! 

This once-fair face have you torn 
with wretchedness, sorrow, 

To be with him in Pluto’s confines. 

This once-immortal body have you 
mangled without 
pleasure only. 

This face and body have been along- 
side me in the most desperate 
of times, 

Braved the worst of dangers, under- 
gone the cruelest of hardships, 

And yet the gods play with him as 
if he were a toy, lived to die 
thus. 

And the gods do this without cause! 
Then what cause shall hold me back 
from breaking my oath? 

It has been broken, dashed to pieces, 
sacred, as it might be, ground 
to dust . 

By pleasure-seeking deities, who, 
searching for personal glory, 

Match their skill through Hector — 

To but an innocent boy, who strove 
to do only good in this hellish 
world. — 

Patroclus was truly as much I as I 
am myself; 

And I shall break mv oath, even to 
the immortal gods, 


cause, for 
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Succeed it with another, one that 
shall revenge his soiled feet, 
vea, 

His soiléd feet, which, with my im- 
mortal mother’s help, 

Hector shall cleanse thoroughly be- 
fore his wretched body is 
pierced 

And sent to Hell. 


Hicu Scuoor Division 
Honorasie MENTION 
Honorable mention has been 
awarded to the poems printed below, 
and also to “A Potter’s Thought,” 
by James Tyler, Moravian Prepara- 
tory School (Mrs. Gertrude  L. 
Worth, Teacher of Latin) and “Troy 
Falls,” by Virginia Rolla, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, Ill. (Sister 
Mary Seneca, Latin Teacher). 


LAMENT OF ORPHEUS 


By Rosemary Perkins 
East Bridgewater (Mass.) High School 
(Miss Mary Sullivan, Teacher of Latin) 


Listen, you who wonder, to this tale, 

Lest you should meet with such a 
fate as I; 

Eternities of sorrow I bewail— 

The powers of the gods did I defy. 

Furydice, my loved and gentle wife, 

More precious than the stars that 
shine above, 

Through — serpent’s 
from this life. 

1 followed her—my guide, unfailing 
love. 

To Pluto's depths I travelled, there 
to find 

A way to bargain for my wife's re- 
lease. 

O tortured spirit, demon-governed 
mind! 

I broke my 
peace. 

In all the world vet under this grey 
sky, 

There is no man more sorrowful 
than I. 


sting departed 


promise, forfeited my 


A TRIBUTE TO CICERO 
By Grace Torer 


Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh, Pa 
(Sister Maria Thecla, S. C., Latin Teacher) 


They say that you are dead, ver I 
cannot believe the 
able; 

The restless beauty of your mind and 
heart 

Will not be quenched within the 
shadk wm ed gray e. 


unbeliev- 


Your voice, which uttered immortal 
lines of truth and love, 

Will not reach its journey’s end in 
death. 


Your words, which once moved the 
surging throngs of Rome, 

Will live forever in the hearts of 
men. 


The rain will beat an eternal song of 
praise across your grave; 

The wind will scatter golden coins 
of leaves of glory over it, 

Yet never, never know the treasure 
held within. 


THE SUNFLOWER 
By Caro_yn Fercus 


Upper Arlington High School, Columbus, O 
(Miss Margaret Schultz, Teacher of Latin) 


At dawn’s new birth, bright Phoebus 
takes the reins 

And drives his fiery team up heaven's 
slope, 

While on the earth below 

Sad Clytie lifts toward him her pet- 
alled face, 

And with her longing gaze she fol- 
lows him 

Across the morning sky. 


INVICTA 
By Emiry Anne Forsyrut 
Sidwell Friends School, Washington. D. C 


(Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, 
Teacher of Latin) 


Invicta Roma, invincenda, 
Sperat, respicit contenta. 
Lumen obscuratum est. 
Lumen non exstinctum est. 
Lumen invincendum est. 


GODDESS OF THE NIGHT 
By Anne Barry 


Exeter (New Hampshire) High School 
(Mrs. Carl Johnson, Teacher of Latin) 


The wind moans softly, tossing the 
trees. , 
Dogs wail in lonely fright. 
The moon is hiding behind the mist 
For Hecate walks at night. 


SONG OF DIDO 


By GrercHen BUCKELMUEFLLER 
Plainfield (New Jersey) High School 
(Mrs. Ellen M. Stubbs, Teacher of Latin) 


Your gods live only in your mind, 

Aeneas; it was meant to be 

That all life holds for men you'd 
find 

In mighty Carthage, safe with me. 


For you | sacrificed my pride. 

I crowned you king, you share my 
throne. 

Aeneas, stay here by my side. 

Forget your Fates, vour gods, your 
Rome. 


My kingdom stands majestically— 
My Carthage in its finest hour. 
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In flight you bring disgrace to me, 
Within my walls you share my 
power. 


This Fate is madness, fantasy. 

But go, Aeneas, if you will, 

And seek your home in Italy; 

My best love, Carthage, holds me 
still. 


WINGED VICTORY 
By Cynruta C. Stone 
Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, New York 
(Miss Ellen McTiernan, Teacher of Latin) 


O Maid, of purest marble cast, 

With wings outspread thou once 
stood'st fast 

Atop a galleon of chiseled stone 

O'erlooking blue of sparkling sea. 

"Tis here | like to think of thee 

On lofty peak—thine island home! 


Thou standest now in vaulted hall, 

Thy splendid form revered by all 

Who come. But I would see thee 
free, 

The wind thy drapery blowing wide 

Around thy limbs that 
stride, 

\ celebrant of Victorv' 


forward 


DIDO 
By Par Lyon 
Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C 
(Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook 
Teacher of Latin) 
The dawn... 
And she cries our 
Agonizingly, 
Hopelessly. 
Vanishing sails shine 
And she screams 
Terribly, 
Desperately. 
The sword .. 
And the pyre reddens. 
Writhing, 
Iw isting, 
Her spirit struggles, 
Ebbing, 
Dimming, 
Ar last is free. 


OEDIPUS 
By Beverty Parrox 
Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh, Pa 
(Sister Maria Thecla, 8S. C., Latin Teacher) 
Jocasta, sweet, mine own dear, loving 
wife, 
For years now we have liv’d and 
lov ‘d as one. 
And ver I fear 
Our happiness will end. 
The man, you say—you say the man 
I slew, alae 
To save my days of life to spend 
with vou, 
Resembled me 
In form and manly ways? 
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This pestilence and famine which we 
bear— 

Some evil great must have offended 
Zeus 

This woe to cause. 

The oracle will tell. 

* * > 

Alas, my love, our joy has ceased to 
be, 

For you have ta’en your life and | 
must roam. 

The man I killed— 

Your husband! I—his son! 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS 
By Joan Zwesen 


Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C 
(Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook 
Teacher of Latin) 


Castor and Pollux, old Rome’s Gem- 
ini, 

Fell us their tale as they wink in the 
sky, 

Of the love held by Pollux for his 
mortal brother, 

And nothing would do till they 
joined one another. 


Rome's deities of boxing and other 
fine sports, 

The guardians of sailors away from 
home ports, 

Were Pollux, immortal, and Castor, 
earth-bound. 

Iwo more loyal brothers may never 
be found. 


Castor, the fighter, was killed in a 
strife. 

Pollux, much grieved at the loss of 
his life, 

Implored the great Zeus that he, roo, 
might die; 

Instead the god placed them as stars 
in the sky. 


Athletes today, look back on these 
twins, 
For in such unselfishness, teamwork 
begins. 
This tale of two brothers, now stars 
up above, 
Is a shining example of brotherly 
love. 
ole es le 
To the list of undergraduate schol- 
arships in classics which appeared in 
our January issue should be added 
those of Indiana University, viz.:— 
Scholarships on the David and Jennie 
Foster Curry Fund, from which at 
least six grants, normally of $100 
each, are made every vear; also the 
Lillian Gay Berry scholarship to an 
outstanding junior or senior student 
who intends to become a teacher of 
Latin, and vearly awards to deserving 
students for the purchase of books 
in the field of classics. 


THE 
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SUMMER COURSES AND 
LATIN INSTITUTES 


The following lists of summer 
courses for teachers of the classics 
arrived in time to be included in this 
issue. Inquiries about courses in other 
colleges and universities should be 
directed to those institutions. 

American Classical League.—Latin 
Institute, June 21-23, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. For preliminary 
program, see our April issue. Regis- 
tration blank on page 88 of this issue. 

American Academy in Rome.— 
June 30-August 10: A comprehensive 
course, on the graduate level, in Ro- 
man civilization from the earliest 
times to the reign of Constantine, 
based on the study at first hand of 
existing monuments in and about 
Rome (MacKendrick). For details 
address American Academy in Rome, 
1o1 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

American School of Classical Stud- 
ies at Athens.—June 28-August g: A 
comprehensive course, on the gradu- 
ate level, in the art and archaeology, 
history, and literature of ancient 
Greece, with excursions to important 
sites (Dinsmoor). Also, dedication of 
Stoa of Attalos, August 30-September 
1. For details address Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, 11 Bovd St., Newton 
58, Mass. j 

American College Council — for 
Summer Study Abroad.—Six weeks, 
sailing June 20. Classical Civilization 

‘Greece, Sicily, Naples, Rome, with 
visits to important sites (Carpenter ). 
For details address Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, 11 Boyd St., Newton 
5h, Mass. 

Vergilian Summer School, Cumae- 
Naples, Italy —Three two-week ses- 
sions, beginning July 1, July 15, July 
2g. Shorter session beginning Aug. 11, 
for summer students of the American 
Academy in Rome and the American 
School at Athens. Pompeii, Hercu- 
laneum, Paestum, Cumae, Misenum, 
Capri, Ischia, Naples (Schoder and 
others). For details address Rev. R. 
V. Schoder. S. J.. West Baden Col- 
lege, West Baden. Indiana. 

California, University of (Berk- 
elev ).—First Session only, June 18- 
July 28: Greek Drama _ (Peachy); 
Greek and Roman Mythology (Ra- 
binowitz); Latin for Beginners, 
Double Course (Rabinowitz). 

De Paul University (Chicago 14, 
Ill.).—June 25-August 1: Intermedi- 
ate Latin (Moynihan); Historical 
Latin Svntax (Sherlock); Horace, 
Satires and Epistles (Moynihan); Lu- 
cretius, De Rerwm Natura (Morlev 
Ancient History—Rome (Sherlock). 

Duquesne University (Pittsburgh 
19, Pa.).—June 25-August 3 Inter- 


mediate Latin, undergraduate level; 
Mediaeval Latin, graduate level; Sem- 
inar, Epigraphy, graduate level. 

Gettysburg College (Gettysburg, 
Pa.).—Vergil for students who have 
had two years of Latin (Glenn); 
Latin Literature in English (Glenn), 
Beginning Greek (Shaffer); Greek 
Literature in English (Shaffer); Ad- 
vanced Greek, according to demand 
(Shaffer ). 

Hunter College of the City of 
New York.—Intensive Course in Be- 
ginning Latin (Merkel); Intensive 
Course in Beginning Greek (De 
Graff); Greek and Roman Literature 
in Translation (Golann). 

Illinois, University of —Readings in 
Latin Literature, for graduates and 
advanced undergraduates (Oliver); 
Lucretius, graduate level (Perry); 
Readings in Greek Literature, for 
graduates and advanced undergrad- 
uates (Perry); Research in Special 
Topics—Latin (Perry, Oliver); Re- 
search in Special Topics — Greek 
(Perry, Oliver). 

Indiana, University of.—June 16- 
July 7: Third Indiana Latin Work- 
shop. Workshop groups on the oral 
reading of Latin; problems in Latin 
grammar, evaluation of ideas for Latin 
1; an approach to elementary Greek; 
literary analysis of the Aeneid; classi- 
cal myths. Illustrated talks on Rome. 
(Pratt and others.) Folder on _ re- 
quest. Also, courses: Mediaeval Latin 
Literature; Latin Poetry; Supervised 
Reading; Thesis. 

lowa, State University of —Caesar’s 
Life and Works (Else); Roman 
Poets: Ovid (Uhlfelder); New Testa- 
ment Greek (Nybakken); Greek 
Political Writing (Else); Special As- 
signments (Staff); Greek and Roman 
Literature in Translation (Else. Uhl- 
felder); Scientific and General Vo- 
cabulary (Nvbakken). 

Kentucky. University of —June 11- 
August 4: Refresher ‘Course in Be- 
ginning Latin (Buck): Greek Myth- 
ology (Buck); Reading Course in 
Advanced Latin (Buck): Greek Civil- 
ization (Skiles); Teaching of Latin 
(Skiles); Demonstration Class in Be- 
ginning Latin (Skiles); Independent 
Work in Ancient Languages (Staff): 
Research in the Teaching of Ancient 
Languages (Skiles): Beginning Greek 
(Skiles). Short session, Tune 11-July 
>: Demonstration Class, Teaching of 
Latin, Greek Civilization, Advanced 
Latin (Staff). 

Marquette University (Milwaukee 
3. Wis.).—Cicero, Orations against 
Catiline; Vergil. Aeneid 1-V1: English 
Translations of Greek and Latin 
Classics; The Latin Fathers of the 
Church; Suetonius, Vitae Caesarui: 
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Cicero's Philosophy 1: Tusculan Dis- 
putations and Sonmium Scipionis. 

Michigan, University of. —lIntensive 
Latin; Latin Writing; Teaching of 
Latin: Methods and Content of High- 
School Latin; Ovid, Selections; 
Teachers’ Course in Vergil; Cicero, 
Tusculan Disputations; Latin Inscrip- 
tions; Problems in the Teaching of 
Latin; Elementary Greek; Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark; Science and 
Religion in the Classical Age; Greek 
Mythology; Italy and Sicily before 
the Roman Conquest. Special refresh- 
er work for those who have not re- 
cently taught Latin. 

New York University. — Under- 
graduate level—Latin and Greek in 
Current Use, June i8-September 7 
(Maverson); Mythology and Relig- 
ion, July 30-September > (Maitland). 
Graduate level—Catullus and Catullan 
Scholarship, July 2-August 10 (May- 
erson). 

North Carolina, University 
First term, June 7-July 14: Graduate 
level—Cicero (Suskin); Vergil (Sus- 
kin); Greek Dramatic Literature in 
English (Henderson ). Undergraduate 
level — Elementary Latin (Staff); 
Greek Literature in English (Hen- 
derson); Archaeology and the Bible 
(Harland); Greek Art (Harland). 
Second term, July 16-August 22: 
Undergraduate level — Elementary 
Latin (Staff); Vergil (Staff ). 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College (Kirksville, Mo.) — Greek 
and Latin Elements in Scientific 
Terminology; Classical Mythology; 
Elementary Latin (first quarter ); 
Elementary Latin (third quarter) 
(Toliver). 


of. — 


Ohio State University (Columbus ). 
—June 19-August 24: Classical Myth- 
ology; Advanced Reading in Latin; 
Private Reading and Minor Prob- 
lems; Roman Literature in the Gold- 
en Age; Comparative Grammar; 
Thesis and Dissertation (Abbott). 

Oklahoma, University of.— Latin 
Derivatives (Nolan); Classical Myth- 
ology (Tongue ); Greek Literature in 
English (Nolan); Directed Reading 
and Investigation (Staff); Teaching 
of Latin (Tongue). 


Pittsburgh, University of —History 
of the Latin Language, Founders of 
the Middle Ages; Nepos, Latin Epi- 
graphy; Pliny’s Lerters; History of 
Greek Civilization. 


St. Bonaventure University (St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y.).—July 1-August 
4: Literature of the Republic (Har- 
an); Ovid (Connors Lucretius 
(Mohan); Roman Civilization (Fox), 
Suetonius (Wallace); Homer (Wal- 
lace 


St. Louis University.—June 18-July 
27: Studies in Greek and Roman Re- 
ligion (Korfmacher); Plato’s Re- 
public (Staff); Graduate Reading 
Course (Staff); Intensive Review of 
Intermediate Latin (Hunleth); Latin 
Composition and Sight Translation 
(Finch); Horace’s Satires and Epis- 
tles (Haworth); Studies in Mediaeval 
Poetry (Haworth); Latin  Palaeo- 
graphy (Finch); Special Problems in 
Latin Grammar (Korfmacher). Sev- 
enteenth Latin Teachers’ Institute, 
June 25-26.—"“The Continuing Chal- 
lenge to High Achievement among 
Classics Teachers” (Korfmacher and 
Staff; Costelloe, Murley x 

Texas, University of.—First term, 
June 5-July 17: Beginners’ Latin (Rus- 
sell); Elementary Latin Composition 
(Russell); Cicero and Ovid, sopho- 
more level (Reinmuth); Roman Sa- 
tire, Juvenal, graduate level (Rein- 
muth). Second term, July 18-August 
31: Latin Grammar and Caesar (Os- 
mun); Elementary Latin Composi- 
tion, continued (Osmun); Vergil’s 
Aeneid, sophomore level (Leon); 
Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, grad- 
uate level (Leon). Both terms 
(Staff). 

Tufts University (Medford, Mass. ). 
—Second New England Latin Work- 
shop, in cooperation with the Clas- 
sical Association of New England, 
July 2-20: Session | (for all)—Vo- 
cabulary, grammar, syntax; textbooks, 
accessories, audio-visual aids; Session 
Il—Literature, art, and archaeology 
of the Trojan Cycle; Session II 
Greek for Latin teachers. Students 
choose Session I] or Ul. Folder on 
request. 


Thesis 


Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Conn.).—July 4-August 14: Greek 
Drama and Its Influences (Conklin); 
The Western Tradition I (Pierson). 

William and Mary, College of 
June 25-July 13: Eighteenth Institute 
on the Teaching of Latin. Lectures, 
discussions, drills, cooperative work 
shop projects, demonstration — class, 
practice in oral Latin, audio-visual 
materials, the linguistic method 
(Wagener, Ryan, Crawford, Robin 
son). Also, courses Elementary 
Greek, June 18-July 27; Greek Civil 
ization and Its (July 30 
August 17). Special bulletin on re 


I egacy 


quest. 

Wisconsin, University of.—June 
25-Julv 13 Third Biennial Latin 
Workshop. Latin by the linguistic 
method, elementary lectures on lin 


guistics, laboratory, Greek back 


ground of Roman literature (Agard, 


Carr. Forbes, Fowler, Weightman 
Folder on request. Fight-week courses 


Cicero, advanced course 


OUTLOOK 


(Carr); 
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Phases of Roman Life (Forbes); 
Problems in the Teaching of Latin 
(Forbes); advanced directed reading 
in Greek or Latin (Staff). 

eS iees ie 


WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 


The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see The 
CriassicaL Ovurtoox for November, 
address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


19§§, OF 
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BOOK NOTES 











Vocabulary Learner. By John C. 
Green, Jr. Glen Head, N. Y.: Glen 
Head Press, 1952. Pp. 81. 40¢ 
The purpose of this little device is 

to help the pupil learn his lesson vo 

cabulary for foreign words by him 
self. The device consists of a card 
board-back booklet with facing pages 
identically ruled and numbered. The 
pupil is directed to copy the Eng 
lish words on the left-hand page, to 
write after each a derivative of the 
equivalent foreign word, and then, 
on the right-hand page, to write the 
foreign word itself. For instance, the 

Latin word for “farmer” is agricola, 

and a suitable “bridge” word would 

be agriculture. The leaves of — the 
booklet are 
the pupil can turn either of the two 


spiral bound, so that 


facing pages all the way back and 
thus test his knowledge of the for 
eign equivalent of each English word 
or vice versa. 

On the first and last pages of the 
booklet the Latin pupil will find an 
additional aid for vocabulary build 
ing—namely, a list (practical rather 
than scholarly) of iso basic Latin 
W.LA 
\ Method for Writ 
ing Perfect Latin Sentences. By 
lohn G. Green, Ir. Glen Head, “ 
Y.: Glen Head Press, 1954. 8o¢ 
[his is a workbook which provides 


“roo;rs 


Prec ston Py Ose 


an orderly proc edure that the author 
insists will lead to the correct trans 
lation of the three types of phrases 
which most frequently occur in typi 
cal English sentences offered to the 
pupil for translation into Latin. These 
tvpes are: (1 
(2) the 
(3) the verb-type phrase 


the noun-type phrase. 


adjective-type phrase, and 


For each of these types the work 
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book provides, in Parts I, Il, and HI, 
pores pages of printed “frames” 
which the pupil is directed to fill in 
before he attempts to write the Latin 
sentence as a whole. Introducing each 
Part are specific directions to the 
pupil and a model “frame.” An ob- 
vious advantage of this somewhat 
mechanical procedure is that “the 
correcting teacher can put his finger 
on the exact place where the learner 
has slipped up” (page 1). 

Part IV of the workbook provides 
a classified list of Latin phrases com- 
monly used in English-to-Latin trans- 
lation exercises. Part V_ provides 
twenty lined pages for completed 
Latin sentences. 

The last sentence of the author’s 
general introduction is worth quot- 
ing: “Sometimes a teacher may find 
that a student has hit upon a correct 
Latin translation by chance through 
a wrong process! It is quite reveal- 
ing.” —W.L.C. 
Plato’s Phaedo. Translated with an 

Introduction and Commentary by 

R. Hackforth. New York: Cam- 

bridge University Press, 1955. Pp. 

x plus 200. $4.00. 

“Plato, thou reasonest well!” Else 
whence this ceaseless yearning to 
master thy thoughts and to share 
them with others? In tgs5 there ap- 
peared two annotated editions of 
Plato’s Phaedo, one by R. Hackforth 
(as noted) and the other by - % 
Bluck (Routledge and Paul). As 
Gilbert Murray says, speaking gen- 
erally: “There must be something 
peculiar about a book of which the 
world feels after two thousand years 
that it has not yet had enough.” 
There is no ultimate in editions of 
Plato. 

The Phaedo is the immortal dra- 
matic story of the conversation of 
Socrates with his friends on the day 
he drank the fatal hemlock. It 1s 
among the sublimest things in all lit- 
erature. It may be read as a pro- 
foundly moving climax to a great 
man’s life or studied intensively for 
its philosophic truth. According to 
Socrates (Phaedo 64A), it is the 
mission of a serious philosopher to 
train himself for death, and hence 
it would be absurd for him to com- 
plain of the arrival of that for which 
he has been assiduously training. 

The author of this new edition of 
the Phaedo has spared no pains to 
make it understandable and enjoy- 
able. The Introduction gives us its 
purpose and its setting. The transla- 
tion, which is smooth and lucid, is 
divided into twenty-two chapters. 
Fach is preceded by a digest of its 
contents and followed by a critical 


explanation and evaluation of its phi- 
losophy. The footnotes are clear and 
to the point. The author's long fa- 
miliarity with the vast body of 
Plato’s writings and his control of the 
critical literature help him to make 
his views on controversial matters 
seem entirely logical and convincing, 
but a highly critical appraisal of them 
must be left to experts in the field 
of Platonic studies and of Greek phi- 
losophy in general. —E.S.McC. 
Olim Erat: A First Latin Reader. By 

Sister Maria Thecla, S.C., Ph.D. 

Boston: Catholic Language Work- 

books, Inc., 1955. Pp.g6 plus go. 

$1.15. d 

This is a Latin story-book primar- 
ily designed for boys and girls in 
Roman Catholic schools. The Latin 
readings are drawn from the Prayer 
Book, from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and from legends of saints and 
martyrs. The earlier sections could 
be read as soon as the pupils have 
learned the first declension of nouns 
and the present tense of verbs, and 
the book could be completed by the 
end of the first year’s study. 

The grammatical burden through- 
out the book is very light. There are 
no subjunctives, gerunds, gerundives, 
or ablative absolute phrases, and only 
five deponent verbs are used. The 
vocabulary burden after the first five 
sections is rather heavy. For the ap- 
proximately thirty-two 35-line pages 
in the book there are a little over 
1500 entries in the vocabulary, in- 
cluding proper names. 

Following each of the sixteen read- 
ing sections there are two exercises: 
(A) Questions in Latin to be an- 
swered “in Latin or English as the 
teacher directs,” and (B) derivative 
work based on Latin words found 
in the section. 

There are six full-page illustrations 
drawn by Ronald Wevyand. 

—W LC. 
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KNOW OF AN OPENING? 


The success of the American Clas- 
sical League’s teacher placement 
service depends upon the extent to 
which prospective employers are 
informed about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are earnestly 
requested to refer to the Director of 
the Service Bureau any prospective 
employer whose requests for teachers 
of Latin or Greek they themselves 
are not able to fill. Teachers in the 
schools or colleges are also requested 
to report any vacancies of which 
they may become aware. For full in- 
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formation about this placement serv- 
ice see THe CrassicaL Outivox for 
November, 1955 (page 15). 





NOTES AND NOTICES 











The winter, 1955, issue of Lan- 
guage Teachers’ Notebook, published 
by Scott, Foresman & Company, and 
distributed gratis to a mailing list of 
30,000 teachers, contains an article by 
Fstella Kyne, national chairman of 
the Committee on the Junior Clas- 
sical League, on state conventions of 
that organization. The article is illus- 
trated with photographs taken at 
various JCL state conventions. 

The Junior Classical League and its 
conventions were mentioned also in 
International Conventions, a monthly 
magazine, and also in The Scholastic 
Teacher. 

Winners of the Rome Prize Fel- 
lowships in Classical Studies for 
1956-57 at the American Academy 
in Rome are: William A. Arrow- 
smith, of the University of Califor- 
nia; Eric C. Baade, of Yale Univer- 
sitv; Dorothy A. Freeman, of Rad- 
cliffe College; Elaine P. Loeffler, of 
New York University; and William 
R. Tongue, of the University of 
Oklahoma. j 


To the list of winners off regiona! 


scholarships for summer study in 
Athens or Rome, published in our 
April issue, page 67, should te added 
the following: Of the Semple Schol- 
arship of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South, Mary 
Caffey, East High School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; of the scholarship of the 
Ohio Classical Conference, Mrs. 
Madeleine H. Davis, Crestwood, 
High School, Mantua, Ohio. Both 
winners will study in Athens. 

The Ohio Classical Conference has 
also awarded a scholarship for study 
at a Latin Institute in this country 
to Mrs. Margaret L. Sinclair, De- 
Vilbiss High School, Toledo, Ohio. 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare of the United 
States Government informs us that it 
has made twenty grants for study 
in the summer of 1956 at the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome and the Ver- 
gilian Society at Cumae. Those 
awarded the grants are: Herbert W. 
Benario, Flushing, N. Y.; Joseph F. 
Desmond, Dorchester, Mass.; Thomas 
G. Dumarae, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Mary Finn, Wethersfield, Conn.; Jes- 
sie Goldman, Baltimore, Md.; Lura 
A. Gray, Gardena, Calif.; Frank Gro- 
ten, Lawrenceville, N. J.; Robert W. 
Hancock, Muncie, Ind.; Rhoda A. 
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Hendricks, Stevenson, Md.; Joseph 
Hilbert, Hartford, Conn.; Ruth L. 
Jennings, Berkeley, Calif., Martha E 
McGinty, Houston, Texas; George L. 
Moore, Baltimore, Md.; Anna _L.. 
Motto, Chestertown, Md.; Mary F. 
Parker, Walterboro, S. C.; Marjorie 
A. Rork, Indianapolis, Ind.; Sister M. 
Giles Sharkey, O.S.B., Elizabeth, N. 
J.; Mary E. Sullivan, Charleston, West 
Va.; David FE. Thomas, Andover, 
Mass.; Sister Agnes Clare Tracey, 
CS.J., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Department has requested us 
to announce that twenty similar 
grants will be available for the sum- 
mer of 1957. Information and ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from 
the office of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C., after August 1. 
Applications will not be accepted 
before that date, but they will be 
accepted from August 1 to October 
15, 1956. This program is a great 
opportunity for teachers of the clas- 
sics, and it is hoped that a large num- 
ber of such teachers will apply. 

The problem of the serious short- 
age of Latin teachers is being met in 
New Jersey by a scholarship project 
sponsored by the New Jersey Junior 
Classical League. The organization set 
aside a week in March as “Latin 
Scholarship Week,” and invited every 
student of Latin in the state to con- 
tribute a penny a day during the 
week to a scholarship fund, from 
which grants will be made to high- 
school seniors who will prepare to 
teach Latin. The scholarships may be 
used at any college or university in 
New Jersey which offers 
requisite for teacher certification in 
Latin. At the state meeting of the 
New Jersey Junior Classical League 
on April 20, all the checks collected 
were presented in a cardboard “birth- 
day cake” honoring the birthday of 
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Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps. 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made payable to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
must defer payment. please pay within 30 
days 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number. title. type (poster. mimeograph 
pamphlet. etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badiv damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this 


Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. an emergency, add 20c for 
—— aes postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class tage, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

W. L. CARR, Director 
The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material: 
MAY DAY AND SPRING FESTIVALS 
Vimeographs 
592. Some suggestions for May Day 
or spring festivals. 15¢ 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LATIN WEEK 

Thirty-six suggestions with a list 
of items suitable for exhibits. Pre- 
pared by Jonah W. D. Skiles. Order 
as Mimeograph 687. 15¢ 

LATIN WEEK BADGE 

The Service Bureau is making 
available for general use a Latin 
Week Badge designed by Miss Isa- 
belle Schwertmann of the Kirkwood 
(Mo.) High School. The badge is 
made of sturdy gold-colored card- 
board, circular in form and 4 inches 
in diameter. It carries a picture of 
the Pantheon in Rome and the words 
“Latin Week” printed in purple. The 
badge is perforated at the top for 
attachment by pin or ribbon. Price, 
3¢ each in quantities of 10 or more. 

PROJECTS 

For an up-to-date list of projects 
suitable for Latin Week or a state 
convention of Latin Clubs see The 
CrassicaL Outtook for March, 1955, 
or send for free classified list. 

PLAYS IN ENGLISH 

For an up-to-date list of plays in 
English, see Tue Crassicar OurLook 
for February, 1955, or send for free 
classified list. 

PLAYS IN LATIN 

For an up-to-date list of plays in 
Latin see THe Crassica Ovuriook 
for February, 1956, or send for free 
classified list. 

RADIO AND OTHER PROGRAMS 

For a list of radio and other pro 
grams (exclusive of plays in Latin 
and plays in English, which are listed 
separately ), see Tue Crassicar Our- 
Look for March, 1956, pages 61-62, 
or send for free list. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIZES OR GIFTS 
Certificates of Award 

An attractive certificate approxi- 
mately 5” by 7” to present to out 
standing pupils for excellence in Lat 
in. Inside two borders is printed 
Magna Cum Laude, with space for 
the pupil's name beneath, and the 
words, “has this day been cited for 
excellence in Latin,” with space be 
low for the date and the signatures 
of principal and teacher. Printed in 
red and black. 20¢ 


OUTLOOK 
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Junior Classical League Award Key 

A specially designed sterling silver 
Junior Classical League key, with 
space on the back for engraving. 
This award key is intended as a mark 
of recognition for high scholastic 
standing and for meritorious service 
to the chapter. Order must bear the 
teacher's signature. $2.20. 


Book Plates 

1.A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and an appropri- 
ate Latin quotation. Printed in 
brown and green. Gummed. 

2. Another design, with lonic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either, 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75. 

Books 

The Counterfeit African. By Jay 
Wiliams. A story of a soldier in 
the army of Rome, commanded 
by Marius. $2.50. 

The Unwilling Vestal. By EF. L. 
White. A fascinating story of a 
Roman “tomboy” who became a 
Vestal. A prime favorite with 
high-school pupils. $3.50. 

\ Friend of Caesar. By W. S. Davis. 
A long-time favorite novel deal 
ing with events in the Gallic 
War. $3.50. 

With the Eagles. A new and inex 
pensive printing of Paul L. An 
derson’s With the Eagles, a long 
time best seller fer Caesar stu 
dents. $1.00. 

Pinoculus. A Latin version of Pinoc 
chio. An American edition with 
notes and vocabulary. $2.10 

Caesar's Gallic Campaigns. By Lt 
Col. S.G. Brady, Red. A soldier's 
version of the entire eight books 
of the Gallic War with interpre 
tative comments incorporated in 
the text $3.00. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Revised 
from William Smith by E. H 
Blackeney and J. Warrington. A 
new and comprehensive refer 

places, 

dates, myths, and legends in clas 
sical literature 

Julia B. Wood. In two 

“Group I” and 


ence book on persons, 

$3.50. 

Canemus. By 
parts. “Group 
Il.” Both contain Latin songs or 
translations of Latin songs, with 
music. In addition to the songs 
in “Group I” there is informa 
tion on ancient music, rhythm, 
and verse, and an extensive bib 
liography on the music of the 
Greeks and Romans. Group 1, 
so¢; Group Il, 70¢ 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. Ro 


bertson. Published by the Uni 
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versity of Toronto Press, 1945. 
A total of 64 songs, 50¢ 

Carmina Latina. Forty Latin songs 
with music. 25¢ 

Word Ancestry. Interesting stories of 
the origin of English words. 25¢ 

Card Games 

Famous Romans. An invaluable aid 
in the teaching of Roman legends 
and history. Contains 144 regula- 
tion-sized cards, with booklet of 
directions for playing five var- 
iants of the game. May be 
played by two to ten persons. 
$1.00. 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 1. 
Game of principal parts for first- 
year Latin students. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 2. 
Game of principal parts for all 
Latin students. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 3. 
Drill on voice, mood, tense, 
number, and person of the Latin 
verb for all students, including 
beginners. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 4. Sim- 
ilar to No. 3, but more advanced. 
i5¢ 

Sententiae 1. A Latin Sentence Game 
which gives practice in the use 
of various cases, especially the 
accusative (as direct object) and 
the dative (as indirect object). 
75¢ 

Sententiae Il. A Latin Sentence 
Game, similar to Sententiae 1, 
but emphasizing the ablative of 
means and the ablative of person- 
al agent. 75¢ 

Sententiae Ill. A Latin Sentence 
Game emphasizing expressions of 
place. 75¢ 

\ GENERAL GREETING CARD 
This greeting card ts suitable for 
any occasion. It pictures Diana in 
her chariot, and carries a good-luck 
wish in Latin. Color, deep rose on 
light rose. Price, with matching en- 
velope, 7¢; $1.00 for 15. Order as 

Card GD. 

FOR THE END OF THE TERM 
Post Cards. The design, in green 
ink, is taken from Columbus’ draw- 
ing of one of his own ships. The 
greeting is “Ferias Laetas” (“A Joy- 
ous Holiday!”). Can be sent to pu- 
pils at the end of the school year. 

Price, 3o¢ for a packet of ten cards. 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following material previously an- 
nounced: 


A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 

“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let which has gone into a second 
printing. It was prepared by a special 
committee of the American Philo- 


logical Association. It should be 
placed in the hands of every adviser 
of students in our secondary schools. 
A copy will be sent free to any 
school counselor on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed 4% by 9g'2 
tl Additional copies may be 
obtained at 1o¢ each postpaid or at 
s¢ each in quantities of 10 or more. 


A NEW POSTER 
This new poster, “The Atomic Age 
Speaks Greek and Latin,” like the 
others in the series, is 19” by 25” and 
printed in colors. Order as Poster 
14. 50¢ 


A REVISED POSTER 
Poster 11, “The Name of Almost 
Every Scientific Invention Is Coined 
from Latin or Greek,” has been com- 
pletely revised. It gives the names 
of eight modern inventions, below 
each of which is a space for a pic- 

ture of the invention. so¢ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 
Professor Helen H. Law’s popular 
Bibliography of Greek Myth in Eng- 
lish Poetry is now available in a 
thoroughly revised edition. It is a 
“must” for teachers of Classical 
Mythology, Comparative Literature, 
and English Literature as well as for 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Order 

as Bulletin XXVII. Price, $1.00. 


OUR LATIN VERB TOWN 

A completely revised edition of an 
old favorite. May be used as a game 
or for class drill on verb endings. 
Order as Mimeograph 607 (15¢). In- 
cludes directions for use and one 3- 
page set of attractively printed col- 
ored charts: Chart A for the present 
indicative system of the regular 
verbs; Chart B for the perfect in- 
dicative. and subjunctive systems; 
Chart C for the present subjunctive 
system. Extra printed charts are avail- 
able at s¢ a set. 


A LATIN CLUB 

The seventh edition of Bulletin 
XII (The Latin Club) by Lillian B. 
Lawler is still available at 75¢ a 
copy. 

FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 

Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Clubs, Latin Games. 
Miscellaneous, Pictures (Rome and 
the Romans; Classical Mythology ). 
Plays in English, Plays in Latin. 
Projects, Radio and Other Programs, 
Rome and the Romans, Special Days. 
Supplementary Reading in Latin and 
in English, Teaching Methods and 
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Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 


MATERIALS 

“Hobby kits,” containing materials, 
plans, and directions for making 
models of ancient siege weapons, are 
now available. There are five “kits,” 
one each for a ballista, a catapult, a 
springal, a scorpio, and a_ tower. 
They may be obtained for $1.00 each 
from Authentic Reproduction Co., 
788 East 180th St. New York 60, 
N. Y. 


eS le est 


SCHOLARSHIP WINNER 


As this issue goes to press, the 
Vergilian Society announces that the 
winner of its summer scholarship to 
Cumae is Miss M. Corinne Rose- 
brook, of the Sidwell Friends’ School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sle es ie 
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exercises 


tire second year 


With Vocabulary 


——REVIEW LATIN 
GRAMMAR 


A New-Type Composition Book 
for the Second Year 


DRILL MATERIAL: 700 short English-to-Latin sentence 


EXPLANATIONS: Concise, many in diagram form 
CONTENT: Adequate grammatical material for en- 


VOCABULARY: Mainly that recommended by Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board 


Review Latin Grammar has been tested 
by use in public and private schools 
over a period of eight years. The 
present edition, in book form, is the 
result of alterations and improvements 
made in three previous revisions 


Price $1.25 postpaid 


Teachers of LATIN participate in the 


Second New England 


LATIN WORKSHOP 


July 2-20, 1956 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
in cooperation with 

The Classical Association of New England 


GUEST LECTURERS — EXHIBITS — MUSEUM TRIPS 
RECREATIONAL FACILITIES — SUMMER THEATER 


Suburban Campus in Historic Metropolitan Boston 


For Complete Information Write: 


Professor Van L. Johnson 
John K. Colby Cohen Fine Arts Center 


Phillips Academy 
Andover, Mass 


Tufts University 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The American Classical League 
Thirty-Eighth Year 


and 


Ninth 


Annual Institute 
June 21-23, 1956 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 1956 INSTITUTE 
Valuable and Enlightening Papers and Discussions 
New Views, in Color and 3-D of Rome Today 
Reception, with music, in the Parlors of Hamilton Hall 
Trees —— — Spacious Lawns — — — Trees 
The ideal time and place to meet colleagues from all parts of the nation. 
Oxford is on Ohio Routes 73 and 27. There is frequent bus service from Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Middletown, Hamilton, and Richmond, Indiana. Full accommodations at $6.00 per day. Ham- 
ilton Hall will serve as headquarters and adjacent Richard Hall will be reserved for 


Catholic Sisters. Rooms will be available before the Institute begins but the first meal will 


be luncheon on June 21. Partial days and individual meals will be charged at nominal and 
proportionate prices. 


Fill out below and send as soon as possible to the American Classical League, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


Name Address 


Institution a Expect to arrive 











